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part whatever in the war between Turkey and Servia
and Montenegro, was aghast at the idea of being
treated as a Turkish province, and resolved to put an
end for ever to the semblance of authority which the
Sultan still possessed over her. On April 16, 1877,
a secret convention was signed with Russia, which
placed a free passage through Roumania at the dis-
posal of the Czar's troops, without, however, pro-
mising the active co-operation of the Roumanian
army. The Porte denounced this convention as a
violation of the Treaty of Paris, but in vain. The
Sultan then took the matter into his own hands. He
issued an Irade, deposing Prince Charles, and ordered
the Turkish monitors on the Danube to bombard
Kalafat. The reply was the declaration of war by
Roumania and the proclamation of her independence
on May 2ist. Nearly five hundred years had passed
away since Mirtschea the Old had first acknowledged
the overlordship of the Sultan. At last the long
period of dependence was over. Roumania was free.
For the first three months after the declaration of
war the Roumanian troops took comparatively little
part in the active hostilities between the Russian and
Turkish armies. The railways, hospitals, and every
other advantage which the principality possessed
were placed at the disposal of the Imperial forces, and
the Prince devoted himself to improving the defences
of his country along the Danube. So long as the
Russians were successful, Roumania pursued the
policy of protecting her own frontier. But when the
armies of the Czar were checked at Plevna and at
Erzeroum, when the balance of victory was on the